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Tue SixtHy ANNuAL MEETING 


The South Carolina Historical Association held its sixth annual 
meeting in Spartanburg, April 25, 1936. The morning session, at 
Converse College, began at 11:30 A. M. President Easterby con- 
gratulated the Association on its success and expressed his convic- 
tion that its work had resulted in the raising of standards of historical 
scholarship in the State. A paper on “Loyalism in Charleston, 1761- 
1784,” prepared by Miss Ella P. Levett, now in attendance at Chicago 
University, was read by her brother, Frank W. Levett of Charleston. 
A very interesting discussion of this paper was given by R. W. Barn- 
well. Professor Malcolm Lockhart read a paper entitled “The Foreign 
ge of William Pitt,” which was ably discussed by Professor R. 

. ptone. 


For the afternoon session, beginning at four o’clock the associa- 
tion met at Wofford College. A brief welcome was extended by Dr. 
H. N. Snyder, President of Wofford College. Professor C. L. Ep- 
ting read a paper on “Inland Navigation in South Carolina and 
Traffic on the Columbia Canal,” which was discussed by J. M. Lesesne 
and several others. The annual busingss session followed, in the 
course of which the nominations for 1936-1937 were submitted from 
the Executive Committee by Professor C. E. Cauthen: Professor D. 
D. Wallace, President; Mrs. A. R. Childs, Vice-President; Miss 
Fannie Belle White, Secretary and Treasurer; J. M. Lesesne, mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. The Secretary was authorized to 
cast the ballot of the Association for these nominees. 


Professor R. L. Meriwether presented for Miss Anne King Greg- 
orie, Supervisor for South Carolina of the Historical Survey Project 
of the Works Progress Administration, a request that all of the mem- 
bers of the Association assist her and the others employed in that 
project to locate historical material, both public records and church 
and private records. These records are being listed, with full descrip- 
tions, and copies of the lists are to be deposited in the Library of 
Congress and at some convenient point in the State. 

Professor Meriwether called attention to the invaluable work Miss 
Gregorie has been doing, first as Supervisor of the Caroliniana Proj- 
ect for copying valuable manuscript records of the State—a project 
_ now supervised by Miss Flora Belle Surles—and more recently as 
Supervisor of the Historical Survey. The President also commented 
on the importance of these two projects, and invited members to 
inform Miss Gregorie or Miss Surles of material for listing or copy- 
ing and to assist them in obtaining access to such papers. 

Approximately fifty members attended both the morning and after- 
noon sessions. 

About forty were served at the dinner session which was held at 
the Cleveland Hotel. The speaker of the occasion was Professor W. 
H. Callcott, who eee. an interesting and informing paper, “An 
Interpretation of Mexican Socialism during the Last Two Decades.” 


F. B. W. 
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LoyALisM IN CHARLESTON, 1761-1784* 


Evia Perrit Levert 
University of Chicago 


In, order to understand the revolutionary and loyalist sentiment 
in the city of Charleston, it is essential that we go back to a time 
when loyalism was the accepted principle of all political parties, 
and review briefly the events leading up to hostilities. Some party 
feeling seems to have arisen as early as the Cherokee War of 1759- 
1761.1 The next dissension was the so-called Boone controversy, a 
dispute occasioned by the insistence of the Commons House on 
maintaining its right to judge elections.” With the Stamp Act came the 
formation of more definite party lines and the creation of a progres- 
sive party.* This new party, under the leadership of Christopher 
Gadsden, was composed entirely of mechanics, while the conservative 


party was composed chiefly of the landholding class and larger 
merchants.* 


The Provincial Congress first meeting in 1775, and the Council of 
Safety, in the same year, soon divided into moderate and radical 
factions. The members of the moderate group included such men 
as Rawlins Lowndes, James Parsons, Thomas Heyward, Jr., Thomas 
Bee, and Miles Brewton. Brewton became so dissatisfied that he 
decided to leave the colony.* A proposal, however, for the seizure 
of the property of loyalists who left the colony was rejected.’ By 
this time excitement had reached sufficient heights to cause the 
tarring and feathering of James Dealy and Laughlin Martin of 
Charleston for “. . . having behaved in a very improper manner 
respecting the General Committee and . . . the Association. . . .” Dealy 
was forced to leave the colony.* Not long afterwards William Walker 
was treated similarly for insolence toward the revolutionary govern- 
ment. During the tar and feather parade to which Walker was 


* The material for this paper is drawn from the author’s manuscript M. A. 
thesis in the University of South Carolina Library. 

1 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Royal Gov- 
ernment, 1719-1776 (hereinafter cited, McCrady, Hist. of S. C., 1719-1776), 
(New York, 1897), pp. 352-353. 

2D. D. Wallace, Life of Henry Laurens (New York, 1915), pp. 109-112. 

8 William Johnson, Sketches of the Life and Correspondence of Nathanael 
Greene (2 vols., Charleston, 1822), I. 265, note. 

# Wallace, op. cit., pp. 151-152. 

5 John Drayton, Memoirs of the American Revolution (2 vols., Charleston, 
1821), I. 316-318. 

6 Edward McCrady, History of South Carolina in the Revolution, 1775-1780 


(hereinafter cited, McCrady, Hist. of S. C., 1775-1780), (New York, 1897), 
pp. 183-184. 


7 Drayton, op. cit., I. 316. 
8 Ibid., I. 273-274. 
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subjected, it is recorded that the mob stopped before the doors of 
several prominent loyalists among whom are listed James Innes, 
James Simpson, William Wragg, and Alexander Irving.® 

In November of 1775, when the British in Charleston harbor were 
demanding supplies, the Provincial Congress received a petition 
signed by three hundred and sixty-eight of the inhabitants of Charles- 
ton requesting that no action be taken toward the obstructing of the 
harbor or the driving out of the king’s ships.*° Of course this group 
which petitioned may not have represented a real loyalist faction, 
but certainly the members were at least wavering in their support 
of the American cause. During this same period Governor Campbell 
warned the loyalists to keep quiet until a British force sufficient for 
their protection should be sent.** Meanwhile rumors of loyalist deal- 
ings with the Indians led to the preferring of charges against John 
Stuart, Superintendent of Indian Affairs at Charleston, of instigating 
a plot for an attack on the frontier. The charges were emphatically 
denied, but Stuart found it advisable to remain outside of the 
colony.” 

News of the battle of Lexington resulted in the formation of an 
“Association for Defense” in the city.1* Those who refused to accept 
this Association were obliged to appear before the General Com- 
mittee. Twenty-two such non-subscribers, chiefly royal officers, were 
required to give their reasons for not signing. Lieutenant Governor 
Bull was requested to sign, but refused with the statement that he, 
nevertheless, “wished as well to the country as any one... .” He 
was not pressed further. James Brisbane signed the agreement, 
but shortly afterwards was ordered to leave the colony for having 
caused “uneasiness among the Volunteers.” ** When William Wragg 
declined the Association with the statement that he “. . . had a right 
to exercise his own judgment in the premises; although in doing so 
his sentiments might differ from the general voice,” he was confined 
_ *Ibid., Il. 17. James Innes was Secretary to Governor William Campbell— 
Ibid., I. 314. James Si served as the last Attorney General of the Royal 
Colony—Z/bid. William was an outstanding and greatly respected loyal- 
ist of Charleston—/bid., I. 315. Alexander Irving served as Receiver General 
of His Majesty's Quit Rents in Charleston—Lorenzo Sabine, Loyalists of 
the American Revolution (2 vols., Boston, 1864), I. 566. 

10 David Ramsay, The History of the Revolution of South Carolina (2 vols., 
Trenton, 1785), 1. 46-47. 

12 William Moultrie, Memoirs of the American Revolution so far as it 
Relates to the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia (2 
vols., New York, 1802), I. 122-123; Sabine, op. cit., II. 341. 

18R. W. Gibbes, Documentary History of the American Revolution, 1764- 
pe ican cited, Gibbes, Doc. Hist., 1764-1776), (New York, 1885), 
pp. 109-110. 


14 Drayton, op. cit., I. 313-317. 
15 Gibbes, Doc. Hist., 1764-1776, p. 198. 
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to his estate. Soon after, he left the province and was drowned at 
sea.*° 


As the excitement in the city increased orders were issued for the 
arrest of any persons suspected of attempts to alienate the inhabitants 
from the colonial cause.*7 On August 25, 1775, the names of the 
non-associators were ordered published, and all intercouse with 
them was forbidden except the right to do business in public offices 
and to purchase supplies.** By spring of 1776, all of the able-bodied 
men of the city were forced to lend their aid in preparing for a 
British naval attack.1® Soon after this unsuccessful attack, which 
occurred in June, Reverend Mr. Robert Cooper of St. Michael’s 
church was dismissed for his insistence on inserting the king’s name 
in public prayer.*° 

The Declaration of Independence met with at least a minority 
opposition in Charleston. Indeed, such outstanding leaders as John 
Rutledge and Charles Pinckney were distinctly opposed to such a 
move at the time.** Later, in the address which over two hundred 
citizens of Charleston presented to General Clinton and Admiral 
Arbuthnot, it was specifically stated that these people had no idea 
of dissolving the union with Great Britian.*? During the period be- 
tween the Declaration of Independence and the capture of Charles- 
ton by the British in May of 1780, various oaths of allegiance were 
required of the citizens. Those who refused were obliged to leave 
the state. They were allowed to take their families if they chose, but 
could not take property or appoint attorneys for its control.” 
Examples of those so banished in 1778 were Philip Henry, Robert 


Rowland, Daniel Manson, and James Weir, all four being from 
Charleston. 


The unpopularity of the loyalists was evidenced in 1779, by the 
charges of incendiarism which were brought against three of their 
number who were also accused of trying to desert to the British.* 
Partly as a result of this, on February 20, the legislature passed an 
Act declaring that if a person should be apprehended in an attempt 
to desert to the enemy he should be convicted of treason, be subject 


16 Drayton, op. cit., I. 314-315. 

17 Collections of the South Carolina Historical Society (Charleston, 5 vols., 
1857-1897), II. 38. 

18 Drayton, op. cit., I. 316-317. 

19 Jbid., II. 280-281. ; 

20 Alexander Frazer, Second Report of the Bureau of Archives for the 
Province of Ontario (Ontario, 1904), II, 1228. 

21 McCrady, Hist. of S. C., 1719-1776, pp. 480-481. 

22 See below, p. 

23 Ramsay, op. cit., II. 106-107; E. A. Jones, ed. “Journal of Alexander 
Chesney, A South Carolina Loyalist in the Revolution and After”, Ohio State 
University Bulletin (Columbus, Oct. 30, 1921), pp. 97-98. 

24 Moultrie, op. cit., I. 330-331. 
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to death without benefit of clergy, and suffer the confiscation of his 


property.2> Here we begin to see the policy of confiscation which 


later became such an important issue in the treatment of the loyalists 
of Charleston. 


A great many loyalists accompanied General Prevost in his advance 
upon the city in 1779, but his failure ended their hopes of returning 
to the city at that time.*® On May 12, 1780, however, the city was 
captured by the combined forces of Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral 
Arbuthnot, and a new era dawned for the Charleston loyalists. 
Shortly after the surrender of the city two hundred and seven persons 


presented to the British commanders: “The humble address of divers 
inhabitants of Charlestown.” 


THE Inhabitants of Charlestown by the Articles of Capitulation are 
declared prisoners on parole, but we the under-written having every in- 
ducement to return to our allegiance, and ardently hoping speedily to 
be readmitted to the character and condition of British subjects, take 
this opportunity of tendering to your Excellencies our warmest con- 
gratulations on the restoration of this capital and province to their polit- 
ical connection with the crown and government of Great Britain, an 
event which will add lustre to your Excellencies characters, and we trust 
entitle you to the most distinguishing marks of the Royal favor. 


Although the right of taxing America in parliament excited consider- 
able ferments in the minds of the people of this province, yet it may 
with a religious adherence to truth be affirmed, that they did not enter- 
tain the most distant thought of dissolving the union that so happily 
subsisted between them and their parent country, and when in the progress 
of that fatal controversy, that doctrine of independency (which originated 
in the more Northern Colonies) made its appearance among us, our 
natures revolted at the idea, and we look back with the most painful 
regret on those convulsions that gave existence to a power of sub- 
verting a constitution, for which we always had, and ever shall retain the 
most profound veneration, and substituting in its stead, a rash democracy, 
which however carefully digested in theory, on being reduced into prac- 
tice, has exhibited a system of tyranni domination only to be found 
among the uncivilized part of man-k of the dark and barbarous ages of 
antiquity. 

We sincerely lament, that after the repeal of those statutes, which 
gave rise to the troubles in America, the overtures made by his Majesty’s 
Commissioners from time to time were not regarded by our late rulers. 
To this fatal inattention are to be attributed those calamities which have 
involved our country in a state of misery and ruin, from which however 
we trust it will soon emerge, by the wisdom and clemency of his Majesty’s 
auspicious government, and the influence of prudential laws adapted to 
the nature of the evils we labour under, and that the people will be 


restored to those privileges in the'enjoyment whereof their former felicity 
consisted. 


25 Thomas Cooper and David J. McCord, eds., The Statutes at Large of 
South Carolina (10 vols., Columbia, 1836-1841), IV. 479-480. 
26 Johnson, op. cit., I. 273. 
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Animated with these hopes, we entreat your Excellencies interposition, 
in assuring his Majesty that we shall glory in every occasion of mani- 
festing that zeal and affection for his person and government, with which 


gratitude can inspire a free and joyful people. 


John Wragg 
William G m 
John Stopton 

{ Hopton] 
John Rose 
William Greenwood 
Jacob Valk 
James Cook 
Christopher FitzSimons 
John Davis 
Benj. Baker sen 
John Fisher 
Charles Atkins 
Gideon Dupont, jun. 
Jer. Savaae [Savage] 
Andrew Reid 
Zeph. Kingsby 

[Kingsley] 
Alex. Oliphant 
Paul Hamilton 
Robert Wilson 
Leonard Askew 
And. M’ Kenzie 
Robert Lithgow 
William Wayne 
Ja. G. Williams 
James Ross 
John Monc ief 

[ Moncrief ] 
John Wells, junior 
Allord Belin 
James Wagner 
John Ward, taylor 
Jock Holmes 

[Joel Holmes] 
James Megown 
William Davie 
James Duming 

[Dunning] 
John Sgrisd 
Willam Nervoob 

[ Nervcob] 
John Daniel 
John Collum 
John Smith 
Lewis Dutarque 
James M’Kown 
William Burt 
Michael Hubert 


David Bruce 
John Gray 
Tho. D wson 

[Dawson] 
Tho. Winkantly 

[ Winstantly] 
Charles Ramadge 
William Bower 
Alexander Walker 
John Lyon 
Robert Phillip 
Robert Johnson 
David Taylor 

[ Saylor] 
John Latuff 
John Gillsnoez 
John Barson 
James Donavan, jun. 
Nicholas Boden 
Ja. M’Kenzie 
Henry Welsh 
Isaac Clarke 
John Durst 
William Cameron 
John Russel 
John Bell 
John Hays 
James M’Kie 
James Guillaudeau 
Charles Bouchomeau 
James Bury 
Daniel Boyne 
Peter Lambert 
Henry Bookless 
Wm. Edwards 


Thomas Buckle, jun. 


Henry Ephram 
John Hartley 
James Carm chael 
{ Carmachael ] 
Samuel Adams 
Chr. Shutts 
Alex. Smith 
John M’Call 
John Abercrombie 
Joseph Jones [?] 
Henry B anton 
[Branton] 
Edward Legge 


Henry Hardoff 
Aaron Locook 
Arch. Brown 
William Russel 
Thomas Coram 
James Hartley 
Andrew Thompson 
Wm. Layton 
Nicholas Smith 
Andrew Stewart 
John Hardly 
Hugh T ui [Truir] 
Thomas Stewart 
Lewis Coffere 
Hugh Kirkham 
William Farrow 
William Arisam 
[Ancrum] 
Tho. Deighton 
Robert Paterson 
John Parkinson 


John Love 
Alexander Ingles 
William Mills 


James Duncan 
James Blackburn 
John Johnson 
Samuel Perry 
Geo. R. Williams 
Mathias Hunkim 
Edm. Petrie 
William Nesbett 
George Cook 
Peter Procue 
Gilbert Chatiner 
Arch. Downs 
[Arthur Downs] 
Alex. Johnstone 
James Fagen 
James Bryant 
James Courtongue 
Jos. Wyatt 
John Cuple 
James M’Linachus 
Thomas Saunders 
William Jennings 
Patrick M’Kaim 
[M’Kam?] 
John Watson 





Anthony Montell 
James Lynch 
George Grant 
Abraham Pearce 
John Miot 
Frederick Augustine 
John Webb 
Rob Williams 
Alex. Macbeth 
John Robertson 
John Liber 
Hugh Rose 
Patrick Bower 
Thomas Tod 
Bryan Foskie 
Thomas Eustace 
Emanuel Marshall 
And. Mitchell 
Farg. M’Collum 
George Adomson 
[Adamson] 
William Valantine 
Christo. Williaman 
D. Pendergrass 
Daniel Bell 
Edward Cure 
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Thomas Timms 
Tho. Buckle, sen. 
Hopkins Prise 

[ Price] 
Geo. Denholm 
Roger Brown 
James Strickland 
Wm. M’Kimmy 
John Callagan 
John Ralph 
Samuel Bower 
George Young 
Joseph Milligan 
Anthony Geaubeau 
William Smith 
James Robertson 
Michael Quin 
John Gornley 
Walter Rosewell 
Richard Dennis 
John W. Gibbes 
Benjamin Sinke 
John Bartels 
William Miller 
John Br ess 
Thomas Hutchinson 


Thomas Else [Elfe] 
Alex. Harvey 
John Pafford 
Thomas Phepoe 
Samuel Knight 
Archibald Carson 
Tho. Elliot 
Robert Clarry 
[Clarey] 
Thomas Hooper 
Charles Snitter 
Robert Linsey 
Thomas Richardson 
Jach Rach 
Peter Dumon 
Thomas Saunders 
Robt. Beard 
Stephen Townshend 
James Snead 
Cha. Burnham 
Robert M’Intosh 
Cha. H. Simmonds 
G. Thomson 
Isaac Lessence 
Isaac Marych 


Charleston, June 5, 1780.?" 

This address with its list of signatures is of great value as an 
index to the loyalist group at the time of the British occupation of 
Charleston. The sincerity of the sentiments expressed seems assured 
by the fact that a simple oath of allegiance would have sufficed. The 
British promised these so-called “Addressers” protection and the 
privileges due to British subjects only upon condition that they 
subscribe to an oath of allegiance and declare themselves ready to 
help the cause of the crown.** Another address of the same nature 
was sent in September of 1780, by one hundred and sixty-four 
“loyal inhabitants of Charlestown” to congratulate General Corn- 
wallis on his victories.*® 

Unfortunately for the signers these lists were put to greater use 
by the local authorities after the war than by the British during the 
period of the occupation of Charleston. Hundreds of people accepted 
the oath of allegiance, and among them we find the following list 
under the date September, 1780: 


27 The New-York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, June 26, 1780—Photostatic 
copy in the University of South Carolina Library. Breaks in names indicate 
illegible letters. Names in brackets are corrections of the more obvious mis- 
takes of the New York printer. 

28 Ramsay, op. cit., II. 118. 

_ 29 Ibid., II. See below, p. 


- for the only names known from this 
t. 
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Daniel Huger 
Benjamin Dart 

John Waring 
Gabriel Manigault, Jr. 
Robert Williams, Jr. 
Francis Huger 
Plowden Weston 
Robert Quash 
Cornelius Sullivan 
William Stoll 

John Godfrey 
Anthony M’Hugho 
James Potts 

George Matthews 
Daniel Trezevant 
William Dewees 


John Roger 

William Graham 
James Sharp 

Peter Smith 

David Taylor 
William Kelsey 
Edward Hanahan 
Joseph Dill 

Thomas Radcliffe, Jr. 
John Bentley Nixon 
Philip Thorne 

Jacob Miller 

George Smith 
William Johnson 

John Roberts 
Thomas Bradford 


George Buckle 
John Wish 
Joseph Lloyd 
Robert Testard 
Wade Hampton 
Benjamin Darrell 
James Donalson 
Jacob Bommer 
William Morgan 
William Mills 
Elisha Poinsette 
Richard Todd 
William Clark 
Stephen Roberts 
William Mason 
Charles Lowndes 





John Howell 
George Powell 


Smith 
William Roper 
James Darby 
A group signing such an oath in 1781 included: 


William Hayes John Moore 
Samuel Hopkins William Norris 
Thomas Harris John Simpson 
John Johnson John Turk 
Robert Garrett Thomas Lee William Walker 
John Harris John Logan John White*! 

Many of those who had adhered to the king’s cause through all 
the trouble previous to the occupation became discontented with a 
system whereby the most radical revolutionist might, by a mere oath, 
become the equal of the genuine loyalist in all of. his privileges.** 

In spite of this rivalry, during the summer of 1781 the loyalist 
women worked with their sisters of the opposite party in an effort 
to relieve the sufferings of the prisoners confined upon the British 
prison ships at Charleston.** Quite different from this humane at- 
titude was the statement made by the British to the effect that the 
harshness of this imprisonment was necessary to prove “to the suffer- 
ing loyalists” that it was the British desire “to protect them, and to 
retaliate on their inhuman oppressors. . . .” ** Another example of 
the loyalist spirit is evidenced in the attitude taken toward the arrest 


John Hampton 
James Frazer®° 


Thomas Bacon 
George Balderking 
Robert Bell 

John Colcock 


80 Royal South Carolina Gazette, September 21, 1780. 

All of this list with the exception of Wade Hampton are to be found listed 
in A. S. Salley, Jr., ed., Register of St. Philip’s Parish, Charlestown, South 
a 1754-1810 (hereinafter cited St. Phil., 1754-1810), (Charleston, 
1927). 

81 Both lists are from Dr. Barnett A. Elzas, Leaves from My Historical 
Scrap Book (Charleston, S. C., 1907). The persons mentioned in the second 
list are also to be found in St. Phil., 1754-1810. 

82 Lieutenant-Colonel Ban. Tarleton, A History of the Campaigns of 1780- 
1781 in the Southern Provinces of North America (London, 1787), p. 90. 

88 Johnson, op. cit., II. 471, Appendix D. 

84 [bid., II. 466, Appendix D. 
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and conviction of Colonel Isaac Hayne. At the time of his trial both 
Whig and Loyalist sympathizers petitioned that Hayne’s life be 
spared.*® Alexander Wright in company with Robert Powell tried 
to get up a loyalist petition for Hayne’s pardon, but permission was 
refused by the authorities.** The writings of William Wells in the 
Royal Gazette, which contended that Whigs who had broken parole 
and taken up arms against the king were justly liable to execution 


may have influenced the British authorities in the execution of 
Hayne.*? 


By May of 1781, Lord Rawdon further increased the loyalist 
population of Charleston by his withdrawal from the region of 
Camden, South Carolina. The loyalists who accompanied him in this 
retreat established themselves, with their families, in small huts 
outside of the fortifications of Charleston in what came to be known 
as Rawdon Town. These unfortunate people suffered so severely 
from poverty that numbers of them died.** Indeed, the British policy 
toward the inhabitants of Charleston’ was sufficiently severe to cause 
Nathanael Greene to remark “. . . the enemy seems willing to expose 
the small number of the deceived and seduced inhabitants, who are 
attached to their interests, if they can but find an. opportunity of 
sacrificing the great number that have stood forth in defense of 
our cause. ..."™ 


In spite of these sufferings, however, the loyalists in Charleston 
enjoyed a certain amount of social life during the period of British 
occupation. Balls were frequently given for the entertainment of the 
officers of the army and navy, and doubtless the ladies and gentle- 
men of Charleston attended these affairs.*° The loyalist members of 
the St. Andrew’s Society not only continued to meet, but also ex- 
tended membership to certain of the British officers.4* The German 
Friendly Society, on the other hand, did not lean toward loyalism, 
and discontinued its meetings from March, 1780, to January, 1781.* 
The news of General Cornwallis’ success at Guilford was the occasion 
for a brilliant celebration in the city, while the forty-fourth birthday 


85 Ramsay, op. cit., II. 282. 

86 Sabine, op. cit., II. 9. 

87 [bid., II. 408. 

88 Ramsay, op. cit., II. 232-233. 

39 Gibbes, Doc. Hist., 1781-1782, p. 116. 

49 Royal Gazette, South Carolina (Charleston), May 10, 1781, and January 
30, 1782, et passim. 

41 Papers of the St. Andrew’s Society, 1780, MS. (St. Andrews Society, 
Charleston), File No. 5. Of the one hundred and nine members of the Society 
at the opening of the Revolution about thirty-two seem to have definitely ac- 
cepted the Loyalist cause—J. H. Easterby, History of the St. Andrew’s 
Society of Charleston, S. C., 1729-1929 (Charleston, 1929), p. 50. 

42 George J. Gongaware, Minutes of the German Friendly Society, MS. 
(German Friendly Society, Charleston). 
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of the king was celebrated with entertainments and a public 
demonstration.** The Royal Gazette gave an opportunity for the 
loyalists to express their opinions of the American cause. 


But the British position in Charleston was gradually weakening. 
On September 27, 1781, Governor Rutledge issued a proclamation 
of conditional pardon to the loyalists who should declare their alle- 
giance and serve for six months in the American militia. Certain 
classes of loyalists, including the Addressers of Clinton and Corn- 
wallis, were excepted from the offer.** Several hundred loyalists 
went over to the American cause within a few weeks after this 
proclamation. Some of those listed as exceptions in the general offer 
of clemency petitioned for mercy. Many explanations were offered 


and some denied that the addresses to Clinton and Cornwallis ex- 
pressed their real sentiments.“ 


By November numbers of these loyalists were in such destitute 
condition that they were very near to the point of starvation.*® Ru- 
mors were current that the British proposed to evacuate the city, 
and the leaders of the loyalist group called a general meeting to for- 
mulate plans for their protection and for the protection of such prop- 
erty as they still retained. They decided to select a committee to peti- 
tion Sir Guy Carleton, and the following men were chosen: James 
Johnson, Robert Williams, John Rose, Lieutenant-Colonel Dupont, 
Colonel Robert William Powell, Major William Greenwood, Colonel 
Hamilton, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Inglis, John Hopton, Dr. Wil- 
liam Charles Wells, Robert Johnson, John Campniss, Andrew Millar, 
and Colonel Samuel Bryan.** Ultimately Charles Ogilvie, Sr., and 
Gideon Dupont were sent to New York to petition that the loyalists 
be compensated from the estates confiscated by the British.** As the 
British prepared to leave the city many more of the loyalists went 


43 Royal Gazeite, March 28, 1781, and June 9, 1781. 

44 Gibbes, Doc. Hist., 1781-1782, pp. 175-178. 

45 Ramsay, op. cit., II. 332-333. 

46 Jones, op. cit., p. 27. 

47 A. W. Savary, ed., Colonel David Fanning’s Narrative With an Intro- 
duction and Notes (hereinafter cited Savary, Fanning’s Narrative), (Toronto, 
Canada, 1908), pp. 36-37. The foregoing list is mentioned in Charleston records 
as follows: Johnson, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 13; Williams and Rose, Ad- 
dressers of Clinton; Dupont, merchant in Charleston, Royal Gazette S. C., 
May 10, 1782; Powell, Royal Gazette S. C., May 25, 1782; Greenwood, /bid., 
May 10, 1781, and also Addresser of Clinton; Colonel Hamilton, St. Phil., 
1754-1810, p. 360; Inglis, merchant in Charleston, Royal Gazette S. C., May 
25, 1782; Hopton, Jbid., March 6, 1782; Wells, Papers St. And Soc., File 
No. 5; Johnson, Addresser of Clinton; Champniss, or Champneys, probably 
of the firm of Livingston and Champneys, S. C. Gazette, Jan. 28, 1764; Millar, 
St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 341; Bryan, Alexander Garden, Anecdotes of the 
Revolutionary War in America with Sketches of Character of Persons the 
Most Distinguished in the Southern States, for Civil and Military Service 
hereinafter cited Garden, Anecdotes), (Charleston, S. C., 1822), p. 450. 

48 Johnson, of. cit., II. 116, Ogilvie came to Charleston from London in 
January of 1773, S. C. Gazette, Jan. 14, 1773. 
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over to the American lines.*® In the negotiations for the surrender 
of Charleston, the loyalists were represented by Alexander Wright 
and James Johnson.® By the agreement it was pledged that “no 
violence or insult shall be offered the persons or houses of the fam- 
ilies of such persons as are obliged to leave the state for their adher- 
ence to the British government. . . .”°' The citizens and slaves 
accompanying the British in the evacuation numbered about nine 
thousand.*? This figure, of course, included not only Charleston loy- 
alists and their slaves, but up-country people as well. 


Meanwhile an active retaliatory policy was in progress, and Gov- 
ernor Rutledge’s proclamation of pardon furnished, to a great ex- 
tent, the foundation for this policy.** On February 26, 1782, the 
South Carolina Assembly enacted two measures for confiscation, 
banishment, or amercement of loyalists who were divided into six 
groups: 

1. Subjects of the British crown. 

. The Addressers of General Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot. 
. Those who had voluntarily served in the Royal Militia. 

. The Congratulators of Cornwallis. 

. Those holding commissions with the British government. 


. Those who after having taken allegiance with Great Britain 


had shown by their conduct that they were in real sympathy 
with the British cause. 


Those included in the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes were 
by law subject to execution, but instead they were declared banished 
from the state under penalty of death without benefit of clergy if 
they returned, and their property was confiscated. Those on the first 
and sixth lists were not banished, but were subjected to the confis- 
cation of their property.™* 


49 Johnson, op. Cit., Il. 366. 
5° Moultrie, op. cit., II. 343. 
51 Ramsay, op. cit., II. 376-378. 
52 To M Black 
i 2,163 
1,653 
558 


56 
53 
50 
350 370 


1,816. 910 1,068 5,333 9,127 
Charleston Year Book, 1883, p. 416, (from M.S. in Massachusetts Historical 


Society). 

52 Crobes, Doc. Hist., 1781-1782, pp. 175-178. 

54 Cooper, op. cit. IV. 517-520. There were likewise two classes of loyalists 
whose property was declared confiscated for their failure to comply with earlier 
acts but no names were listed (pp. 517-518). 
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The first group of names on the consfication list included those 
who had served with the British and had not accepted the offer of 
pardon. Of the fifty-nine enumerated, we may say with certainty 
that twenty-three came from Charleston, five are uncertain but were 
probably from the city, and nineteen were from other parts of the 
state: The others could not be positively identified.°> The Charles- 
tonians mentioned were as follows: 


John Bailey 0 De ee Pore Osmond 
William Baker, Sr. John Hume Robert Raper 
Colonel Thomas Brown Lieut. Gov. Irvin Henry Reeves 
Fenwicke Bull Richard Lambton Rowland Rugely 
John Burn Rev. Mr. Charles Lor- George Saxby 
Colin Campbell rimore John Stuart 
Greenwood and Higgin- Walter Mansell Robert Wells 
son Patrick McCay Christopher Williman 
Handasyd Roger Peter James Michie Jermyn Wright 5¢ 
Hartley Grenville Montague 
John Hammerton William Ogilvie 


The second group of persons were listed from the Addressers of 
Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot. Here we may observe 
that while over two hundred names appeared on the Address only 
thirty-nine appear on this list. Some are mentioned elsewhere in the 
confiscation lists, but a great number are not mentioned. The signers 
of the Address declared themselves to be citizens of Charleston, and 


apparently this statement was correct as there is little or no evidence 
to the contrary. The list is as follows: 


William Ancrum Archibald Brown William Cameron 
Benjamin Baker Robert Beard (cooper ) 

William Burt Captain James Cook Gideon Dupont, Jr. 
Thomas Buckle, Jr. Gilbert Chalmers Richard Dennis 


55 These names are: Brice, Fisher, Linwood & Co.; Robert Dean; Dee, 
Brailsford, Hodge, and Sands ;—Eyecott; Thomas Fullalove; George Hunter; 
Charles Maine; Sir John Nisbett; George Ogilvie; Ralph Phillips; Peter 
Simond; and Charles Wright. 

56 Bailey, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 307; Baker, A. S. Salley, Jr., Register of 
St. Philip’s Parish, 1720-1758 (hereinafter cited St. Phil., 1720-1758), 
(Charleston, S. C., 1904), p. 249; Brown, Ibid., p. 73; Bull, Col. S. C., III, 
94; Burn, Papers St. And. Soc., File No. 5; Campbell, Jbid.; Greenwood and 
Higginson—one William Greenwood was an Addresser of Clinton; Hartley, 
S$. C. Hist. Mag., XXX, 239; Hammerton, St. Phil., 1720-1758, p. 251; Hill, 
Ibid., 243; John Hume, Garden, Anecdotes, 452; Irvin Sabine, Loyalists, I, 
566; Lambton, St. Phil., 1720-1758, p. 192; Lorrimore, [bid., p. 98; Mansell, 
merchant of Charleston, S. C. G., Jan. 7, 1764; McCay, probably M’Kain, 
Addresser of Clinton; Michie, St. Phil., 1720-1758, p. 88; Montague, Governor 
of the province in 1772, House Journal, 1772-1775, passim; Ogilvie, Papers 
St. And. Soc., File No. 5; Osmond, several Osmonds are mentioned in St. 
Phil., 1720-1758; Raper, S. C. and American General Gazette, Mar. 26, 1779; 
Reeves, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 173; Rugely, S. C. G., Jan. 23, 1775; 
Saxby, Stamp Agent, Jbid., October 19-31, 1765; Stuart, Papers St. And. Soc., 
File No. 5; Wells, S. C. G., Jan. 7, 1764; Williman, Addresser of Clinton; 
Jermyn Wright, Garden, Anecdotes, p. 455. All of these lists are given in Mc- 
Cord, Statutes of S. C., V1, 629-635. 
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James Duncan (black- Joel Holmes Edmund Petrie 
smith) Edward Hare William Russel 

Arthur Downes John Hartz Jeremiah Savage 

Thomas Eustace Alexander Harvey David Saylor 

Thomas Elfe Edward Legge, Jr. William Valentine 

Christopher Fitz- Aaron Loocock John Wells, Jr. 
simmons Alexander McBeth John Wagner 

John Fisher (cabinet William McKimmey John Ward (tailor) 
maker) James McKie Thomas Winstantly 57 


Walter John Givves William Nisbett 
Paul Hambleton, Sr. Hopkins Price 
The third group, the Confiscation Act stated, had voluntarily 
served in the Royal Militia. Here we find a total of twenty-five 
names ; of these twenty-four may be definitely identified as residents 
of Charleston, most of them being Addressers of Clinton. The res- 


idence of only one is doubtful.** The following are the Charleston 
names : 


George Cooke Robert Lindsay John Smyth 

John Davis Andrew McKenzie John Tunno 
William Greenwood Thomas Phepoe Jacob Valk 

William Glen Robert Phelp John Wragg 

John Hopton John Rose Richard Wayne 
Alexander Inglis Dr. Hugh Rose Robert Williams 
Robert Johnson Andrew Reid Dr. Robert Wilson 
Zephaniah Kingsley James Rugge Alexander Wright 5° 


The fourth group was composed of the Congratulators of Corn- 
wallis. There are only thirteen given under this classification al- 
though the Address was signed by one hundred and sixty-four per- 
sons. These people who declared themselves likewise to be “loyal 
inhabitants of Charlestown” were as follows: 


James Brisbane Edward Fenwicke Robert Peroneau 
Bazil Cooper John Glen Alexander Rose 
Samuel Carne Dr. Alexander Garden John Scott 

Dr. James Cletherall Patrick Hinde 

Jacob Deveaux Charles Johnston 


The fifth group included those persons holding commissions with 
the British government. Here we find eighty-two names, of which 


57 There is some uncertainty about a few of the names given here as com- 
pared to the list of Addressers. One name on that list appears to be William 
Arisam but may be a misprint for William Ancrum, Hambleton is given Hamil- 
ton, Joel Holmes is given Jock Holmes, Edward Hare and John Hartz are 
omitted. Savage is spelled Savaae, and it is probable that the David Taylor of 
the list is David Saylor. Thomas Winstantly’s name is given as Thomas 
Winkantly, and Arthur Downes is mentioned as Arch. Downs. 

58 Charles Athine. 

59 Addressers of Clinton with but three exceptions. These are to be found in 
the Charleston records as follows: Hopton, probably the Stopton mentioned 
in the Address to Clinton; Smyth, Charleston merchant, S. C. and American 
General Gazette, June 16-23, 1775: Tunno, Garden, Anecdotes, p. 455. 
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only nineteen are identified as those of Charleston pecple, with for- 
ty-seven from the regions of the state outside of Charleston. The 
remainder have not been identified as to residence.®® The Charleston 
list is as follows: 


Elias Buckingham Andrew Hibben Charles Ogilvie 

Brian Cape James Holmes Samuel Rowe 

William Elfe Benjamin Legge Henry Rugely 

Robert English Dr. James Lynah James Smyth 

Elias Foissin Capt. William McGil- John Wigfall 

Dr. James Frazer lory Capt. James D. Yar- 
Theodore Gaillard Robert McKenzie borough ®1 


The sixth list was composed of persons whom the government 
felt had shown sympathy with the British cause after having taken 
the oath of allegiance. These were subject to confiscation but were 
not banished from the state. The list is rather brief, including only 
thirteen names, of these two, Dr. Peter Spense and Robert Porter 
Murrel © were definitely identified as from Charleston; nine were 
from elsewhere in the state; the others have not been identified.® 


The Act of 1782 also provided for the amercement of certain 
individuals at the rate of twelve percent.®* This classification con- 
sisted of forty-seven persons. Of these, twenty-one were from 
Charleston, twenty-two were from other parts of the state, and the 
others have not been identified.°° The Charleston group included: 


Henry Blankenhorn John Deas for his own William Doughty 
James Bentham and William Chis- Lambert Lance 
McCartin Campbell holme’s estate Benjamin Matthews 
Alexander Chisholme Dr. John Delahowe Richard Muncrief, Jr. 
Thomas Corbet Daniel Horry Charles Pinckney, Sr. 
Edward Legge, Sr. William Price 


60 The following are the unidentified names: James Bosseau, John Brocking- 
ton, Jr., James Carey, Capt. Thomas Commandes, William Dorrell, George 
Dawkins, John Fanning, Henry Ferguson, George Fardo, Jr., Col. Richard 
King, Christopher Neilie, Henry O’Neil, Joseph Rhems, John Linder, Jr., 
Richard Pendarvis, and David Turner. 

61 Buckingham, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 198; Cape, merchant, 84 Church 
Street, Royal Gazette, S. C., May 25, 1782; Elfe and English, Addressers of 
Clinton; Elias Foissin, St. Phil., 1720-1758, p. 163; Dr. James Frazer, Sabine, 
Loyalists, I, 446; Gaillard, merchant on Broad Street, S. C. Gazette, Nov. 26, 
1764; Hibben, [bid., Jan. 23, 1775; Holmes, Garden, Anecdotes, p. 452; Legge, 
Addresser of Clinton; Lynah, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 355; McGillory, Papers 
St. And. Soc., File No. 5; McKenzie, Papers St. And. Soc., File No. 5; Ogilvie, 
see above, p. 1ln; Rowe, St. Phil., 1720-1758, p. 87; Rugely, Cooper, Statutes 
of S. C., V, 441; Smyth, Royal Gazette, June 1, 1782; Wigfall, Garden, An- 
ecdotes, p. 455; Yarborough, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 210. 

62 Unidentified, David Guerard, John Linder, Sr. 
om Murrell, Royal Gazette, Sept. 28, 1782; Spense, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 

64 Cooper, Statutes of S. C., IV, 516-520. 


aie Unidentified, Nathaniel Carey, Isaac Delyon, William Sams, William 
tukes. 
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Thomas Radcliffe Jonathan Scott Dr. John Wells % 
Maurice Simons John Webb 

By the acts of 1782 thirty people of Charleston suffered the con- 
fiscation of their estates, ninety-five were banished from the state 
and their estates were confiscated, and twenty-one were amerced 
twelve percent of the value of their property. Thus a total of one 
hundred and forty-six persons definitely identified as Charleston- 
ians were, to a greater or lesser degree, affected by the acts. If, 
however, we add the total of those unidentified persons affected by 
the acts, some of whom probably were from Charleston, to the total 
of those from other parts of the state included in the Confiscation 
measure, the sum is only one hundred and thirty-two, or fourteen 
less than that of our single group. Just why the Assembly so dis- 
criminated against the people of Charleston is difficult to under- 
stand, for certainly there was some wealth in other regions of the 
state which might have been attacked. Nevertheless, it seems evi- 
dent that this group was quite disproportionately affected. 


Fortunately these acts were soon modified, and as early as March, 
1783, at least forty-seven Charlestonians were removed from the 
lists. By March, 1784, an act was passed for the permanent modifi- 
cation of the act of 1782. A number of those formerly banished 
were allowed to return, and the confiscation clause was modified to 
allow these persons to escape with an amercement of twelve per- 
cent of their property. Others were taken off the lists, while some 
were subjected to amercement and disqualification.** Thus a great 
proportion of the Charleston loyalists were allowed to return to the 
city and to their property by 1784. Further acts relative to the loy- 
alists' were passed occasionally up to 1802 and possibly even later. 


66 Blankenhorn, Frazer, Archives, II, 1251, 1252; Bentham, St. Phil., 1754- 
1810, p. 97; Campbell, Charleston Gaz., Mar. 23, 1779; Chisholme, Papers St. 
And. Soc., File No. 5; Corbet, merchant, S. C. G., Jan. 3, 1775; Deas. St. 
Phil., 1754-1810 p. 155; Dr. John Delahowe, A. S. Salley, Jr., ed. Marriage 
Notices in the South Carolina Gazette and its successors, 1732-1801, (here- 
after cited Salley, Marriage Notices), (Columbia, S. C., 1914), p. 33; Horry, 
St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 187; Legge, Sr., S. C. G., Aug. 25, 1764; Doughty, 
Garden, Anecdotes, p. 451; Lance, merchant, S. C. G., Jan. 7, 1764; Matthews, 
ibid., May 31, 1770; Muncrief, St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 234; Pinckney, Moultrie, 
Memoirs, I. 14; Price, S. C. G., Mar. 3, 1764; Radcliffe, St. Phil., 1754-1810, 
p. 98; Simons, Charleston Gazette, Mar. 23, 1779; Scott, Haddrel’s Point near 
Charleston, Royal Gazette, Sept. 28, 1782; Webb, S. C. G., Jan. 28, 1764; Wells, 
St. Phil., 1754-1810, p. 358. 

67 Cooper, Statutes of S. C., IV, 553, 554, 624-626, 639-640. 

[The following criticism was contributed by Mr. Robert W. Barnwell 
who led the discussion of this paper. “The author and historians in general 
have overlooked the ordinance of 1783; by this the estates of those who 
departed with the British on the evacuation of Charleston were confiscated. 
Another important act which has been overlooked is one passed in 1782 ‘for 
pardoning the persons therein mentioned’ on condition of payment of a ten 

rcent amercement. This act applied to certain persons, excluded from pardon 

Governor Rutledge’s proclamation who had nevertheless surrendered, and 
to certain others eligible for pardon who had neglected to take advantage of 
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it within the stated time. In 1785 this Act was not only repealed but was 
declared null and void. Does this imply that Rutledge’s proclamation was 
illegal? This act must not be confused with the regular amercement act, and 
it should be borne in mind also that all the persons named in the amercement 
act were released in 1784 and 1785. The address to Clinton was written by 
Robert Williams. Perhaps the Col. Hamilton mentioned was Lt. Col. Hamilton 
of the lower Ninety-Six regiment. Col. Samuel Bryson probably was from 
North Carolina. Another member of the committee was a Dr. Baron; perhaps 
this was Dr. Alexander Baron of Charleston. Historians have doubted the 
story that during the siege of Charleston a man named Hamilton Ballendine 
was hanged by eral Lincoln for trying to escape to the British with plans 
of the fortifications. Thomas Phepoe told the British Commissioners of 
Claims that he made a vain effort to save the life of Hamilton Ballentine. 
This adds material evidence to substantiate the story.’’] 
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InLAND NaviGaATION In SouTH CAROLINA AND TRAFFIC ON 
Tue CotumBia CANAL 


Car, L. Eprine 
Columbia College 


Inland navigation in South Carolina began in the spring of 1670, 
when a small group of Europeans and Barbadians sailed into Charles- 
ton harbor and then for a short distance up the Ashley River to 
establish themselves on its west bank. Immediately, the Ashley be- 
came an indispensable means of communication and travel. And in 
due time one after another of the many water courses in the state 
became equally necessary to the economic life of the inhabitants. 


For this reason, public attention was early given to the question 
of inland navigation. As early as December, 1714, the Proprietary 
government passed an act providing for the cutting of a water course 
for transporation through Hallover Marsh; and three years later, 
in 1717, another act was passed for’ making cuts for transportation 
in Christ Church parish. In both instances commissioners were 
appointed to direct and supervise the work. But, according to the 
first act, this work was to be done by all the male inhabitants in 
the community between the ages of sixteen and sixty. The latter 
act, however, authorized and empowered the commissioners to levy 
assessments on the inhabitants concerned.t With few exceptions, 
the numerous acts relating to navigation passed before the Revolu- 
tion were modeled after these acts of 1714 and 1717. 


The first general scheme of inland water improvements was passed 
‘in 1777 while the nothern states were fighting British troops. At that 
time twenty-four thousand pounds was appropriated to open and 
enlarge a communication between the Ashley and the Stono Rivers, 


_to clean and make navigable the Edisto and its forks, and to improve 
New Cut.? 


This program of public financial aid to inland navigation was 
interrupted when the British brought the war to the South, and 
captured Charleston and overran the state. The ink on the treaty 
of peace with England had hardly dried, however, before South 
Carolina took up the program of internal navigation where it had 
been left off in 1778. On March 26, 1784, three hundred pounds 
sterling was appropriated to defray the expenses of improvements 
on Wall’s Cut, and to make the Wateree navigable to Camden and 
the Great Peedee to the North Carolina line; one hundred pounds 
sterling was appropriated to make navigable the Little Peedee to 


1Thomas Cooper and David J. McCord, eds., The Statutes at Large of 
oe So (10 vols., Columbia, 1836-1841), VII. 475-477. 
.» p. 522. 
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Drowning Creek.* The next year an even more general scheme of 
internal improvements was adopted. On March 24, 1785, an ordinance 
for the “great and general benefit” of the people of the state by 
making the rivers navigable was passed. In this scheme were in- 
cluded the Edisto, Wateree, Great and Little Peedee, Broad, and 
Salkehatchie Rivers.* For the time being, however, the legislature did 
not make any appropriations for this work. The planters of the coast 
not only had suffered from the damage done to their plantations and 
the slaves carried away by the British troops, but were feeling keenly 
the loss of their monopoly of the rice and indigo market in England.® 
Therefore the old method of authorizing the commissioners to 
assess taxes on the local inhabitants to finance the work on the 
streams was resorted to. A progressive step, however, was the ap- 
pointment by this ordinance of a board of commissioners who were 
authorized to undertake themselves or to contract with others to 
cut a canal from the Cooper River to the Santee River. To com- 
pensate them for their expenditures, a schedule of tolls was set up 
and the receipts vested in the commission for a period of fifty years. 


This innovation marks the beginning of a new method by the state 
for dealing with the problem of inland navigation. By the time of 
the Revolution, the piedmont was well settled. Not only was this 
section separated from Charleston and the coast planters by interests 
and economy, but by land and water-course barriers that were 
difficult to cross. The settlers of the upper part of the state practiced 
a diversified agriculture until after the turn of the century and 
marketed, only the surplus of their produce.® This surplus consisted 
chiefly of cereals and cattle but was augmented by increasing amounts 
of tobacco. The low-country planters needed this surplus. No doubt, 
too, the Charleston merchants listened with great anxiety to the 
reports that certain up-country individuals were making trips to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia and returning with merchandise.’ Cer- 
tainly they looked with envy upon the piedmont trade which was 
going to Augusta and Savannah.* The solution of these problems 
seemed to lie in making the Santee River system navigable, and 
in bringing its trade directly into Charleston. Thus it was that a 
group of South Carolinians, chiefly from Charleston and the coast, 

3 Ibid., p. 532. 


4 Ibid., pp 538-540. 

5U. B. Phillips, A History of Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt 
to 1860 (New York, 1908), p. 35. 

6 Ihid., p. 53. 

7 Ibid. 

8R. S. Cotterill, The Old South—The Geographic, Economic, Social, Polit- 
ical, and Cultural Expansion, Institutions, and Nationalism of the Ante-Bellum 
South (Glendale, California, 1936), p. 181. The Charleston-Hamburg railroad 
was an effort to divert the Savannah river trade to Charleston. 
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petitioned the legislature, early in 1786, for the privilege of opening 
at their expense a canal from the head of Cooper River to the bend 
in the Santee.® Their prayer was answered by the act incorporating 
them as “The Company for the Inland Navigation from Santee to 
Cooper River,” and by granting to them in perpetuity the reasonable 
tolls of the canal and exempting forever their stock “from any rate, 
tax, duty, assessment, or imposition whatsoever.” Other canal 
companies, on the same basis, were chartered in rapid succession.*® 
But the plan of granting tolls to companies to encourage them to 
open the rivers of the state for navigation did not meet with general 
success. The canal between the Cooper and the Santee rivers was 
the only one finished under this plan. Construction began in 1792, 
and was completed about the middle of 1800, when boats were able to 
leave Charleston and proceed directly through the canal to Granby 
and Camden. The total cost to the company of building this canal 
was about seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars.** Such amounts 
of money were not easily raised by any group of men in South 
Carolina, and for that reason, the ardor of the other companies cooled 
either before their work was begun or before it was completed. Some 
of these corporations were abolished by the legislature because they 
“failed and neglected to carry into execution, the great and beneficial 
objects for which they were incorporated,” and the improvements 
of others were bought up by the state, after the legislature had con- 
sidered the expediency of purchasing shares in them.’? 

In the meantime, however, the state was returning to its former 
methods for opening the streams to navigation. In 1788, three 
hundred pounds sterling was appropriated to be spent on Wall’s Cut 
and tolls were established to keep it navigable. Then in 1791 another 
general act was passed to improve and open the navigation of the 
streams of the state. This law, however, provided commissioners 


® Phillips, Transportation, p. 36; Statutes, VII. 541-542. The act contains a 
pret the names of the itiehoasess and original members of the company 

oO 

10 [bid., Hoyt 549-551, 558-559, 581-582. 

11 John A View of South Carolina . Respects Her Natural and 
Civil rete n (Charleston, 1802), pp. 155-156; Y. L. Trenholm, “A History 
and Present Condition of Teasssoriation in South Carolina”, S outh Carolina 
ae and Po tion, Institutions and Industries (Charleston, 1883), p. 

See also ‘fe Porcher, The History of the Santee Canal (Charleston, 
1903) , and A. S. Salley, “Relates History of Santee Canal”, The State (Co- 
lumbia), June 26, 1920. 

12 Acts of the General Assembly of the State of South Carolina from 
December, 1795, to December, 1804, Both Inclusive (Columbia, 1808), II. 
391; Journal of the House of Representatives of South Carolina, MS. (His- 
torical Commission, Columbia), December 3, 1806 (hereinafter cited as 

H. J.); Acts, Reports, and Resolutions of the General Assembly of South 
Carolina (Columbia, 1809), p. 121; H. J., December 20, 1810. The legisla- 
ture, however, in 1817, appropriated $40,000.00 to aid a canal company. 
Statutes, VI. 86. 
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who were authorized to levy labor or assessments on the local 
inhabitants.** It is clear that the people desired a system of inland 
navigation that would reach the various portions of the state. But 


their efforts thus far had been largely experiments, and in most 
instances unsuccessful. 


With the turn of the century and the gradual spread of the staple 
crop of cotton over the state, their efforts, if no less experimental, 
were doubled and intensified. In 1800 Governor Drayton, in his 
message to the legislature, recommended the improvement of inland 
navigation in order that products from the mountains could be 
brought to Charleston. The answer to this recommendation was an 
appropriation in 1801 by the legislature of ten thousand dollars for 
the purpose of making navigable Broad and Pacolet rivers.** The 
next year, the House of Representatives appointed all its members 
residing in each circuit court district a committee to examine all 
rivers and creeks in their respective districts and report to the follow- 
ing session “the necessity, practicability and probable expense of 
rendering the same . . . navigable.” As a result of this action, the 
standing committee on inland navigation, in its report to the House 
in 1804, recommended that fifty thousand dollars be appropriated 
annually to be spent on the water courses of the state. The recom- 
mendation was voted down in the House by the amazing close vote 
of forty-one to forty-five.* The following year, however, the 
legislature appropriated ten thousand dollars for opening the Saluda, 
four thousand dollars for opening the Broad, a similar sum for open- 
ing the Peedee, two thousand for opening the Wateree, twenty 
thousand for cutting a canal across North Island, and ten thousand 
for opening the Savannah when Georgia should match it with a like 
sum. At the same time commissioners were appointed for the other 
streams of the state and were ordered to report to the next session 
the probable sum necessary for opening them to navigation.** In the 


course of the years following at least parts of these appropriations 
were spent.*? 


In 1806 the House committee on internal improvements reported 
that it had carefully studied the former methods used by the state 
to make its streams navigable, but found that little benefit had 


13 Statutes, VII. 556-557, 561-565. 

14 William A. Schaper, “Sectionalism and Representation in South Carolina”, 
Annual Report of the American Hstorical Association 1900 (Washington, 
1901), p. 390; Acts of the General Assembly, Dec. 1795 to Dec. 1804, II. 392. 
olina (Columbia, 1802), p. 111; H. J., Dec. 18, 1804. 

15 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions of the General Assembly of South Car- 
olina (Columbia, 1802), p. 111; H. J., Dec. 18, 1804. 

16 Statutes, VII. 577-9. 

17 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1805, p. 118; 1809, insert opp. p. 102; 1810 
insert op. p. 84. | 
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hitherto been derived from the appropriations which had been made 
because the methods were defective. The committee declared that 
the state ought to adopt a general system instead of making partial 
appropriations for particular rivers, and asked leave to bring in a 
bill to provide means for opening every river and creek in the state. 
Two weeks later this bill was given a first reading,’* but it made no 
further progress. 


Although the efforts of 1806 to establish a general system of 
inland navigation had proved abortive, there was continued interest 
in such a system and arguments for it were not wanting. More- 
over, much had been accomplished. All of the larger streams were 
navigable to the fall line and several of them were partially navigable 
above.’® The rapid increase of cotton production in the piedmont 
was increasing the need for better means of transportation. There- 
fore, the efforts to adopt some general plan for carrying to com- 
pletion the inland navigation of the state were renewed in 1810. 
On December 20th of that year the committee on inland navigation 
again reported that they had taken under consideration the importance 
of adopting a general program of navigation, and, after presenting 
a very strong argument, recommended a plan which would im- 
mediately connect the Peedee and the Santee, the Santee and the 
Cooper, and the Edisto and the Ashley Rivers with canals and locks. 
To put this scheme into effect, they recommeneded the creation of a 
Board of Inland Navigation and also the office of Superintendent 
of Inland Navigation. The House voted favorably on the 
recommendations, and a joint committee was accordingly appointed 
to draft a bill.2° A few days later, however, the original report was 
recommitted to the Committee on Inland Navigation.” Although the 
governor urged upon the legislature, at the beginning of their ses- 
sion in 1812, the importance of completing the system in the state,?* 


the program rested in the hands of the committees until after the 
war with England. 


The cause of the temporary cessation in the development of the 
rivers in the state was the restriction on trade, and especially on 
cotton traffic, which existed prior to and during the War of 1812. 
Peace in 1815 was accompanied by a rapid rise in the price of 


cotton.”* This return of prosperity gave the people of the state confi- 
dence in the future. However, they made only feeble efforts in 1815 


18H. J., Dec. 3, 16, 1806. 
19 Salley, “Santee Canal,” The State, June 26, 1920. 


20H. J., Dec. 19, 20, 1810. For a list of the names of the members of this 
committee on inland navigation see ibid., Nov. 27, 1810. 

21 Tbid., Dec. 4, 1811. 

22 Ibid., Nev. 26, 1812. 

23 Phillips, Transportation, p. 70. 
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to revive the question of inland navigation.** When the legislature 
met in 1816, it was presented with petitions from the inhabitants of 
Spartanburg district, Rutherford county, North Carolina, together 
with many others, all praying for navigable streams. More petitions, 
largely from the upper districts of the state, came in 1817. The 
legislature was further pressed by the governor’s message urging 
the opening of canals and improving navigation.*® The legislature 
immediately acted by abolishing the standing Committee on Inland 
Navigation and creating in its place a nine-member Committee on 
Internal Improvements.*® Before the end of the session, it passed 
an Act creating the office of Civil and Military Engineer, and 
authorized him to inspect carefully all the rivers of the state, to 
survey the portions which required improvement, and to estimate the 
probable cost of such improvements. The Civil and Military Engineer 
was placed in charge of all works of internal improvement, and 
fifty thousand dollars appropriated annually to be used for internal 
improvements.?? 

The year 1818 marks the climax of more than a century of 
efforts on the part of the Proprietary, Colonial, and State govern- 
ments to give every settled community a satisfactory system of 
navigable water courses. When the legislature met in the winter of 
this year, the governor transmitted the report of the Civil and 
Military Engineer. It was referred to the committee on internal 
improvements ; which, after considering the part relating to the cost 
of the plan of internal improvements, recommended to the House that 
one million dollars be appropriated in four annual installments of 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars each “for the internal im- 
provement of the State.” ** By a vote of ninety-eight to fourteen, 
the House adopted the recommendation, and ordered the committee 
to bring in a bill accordingly.*® This bill was introduced the next day 
and became a law four days later.*° 

The Civil and Military Engineer, however, was not to have the 
privilege of spending this money. Previous to the passage of the 
act appropriating the million dollars, the committee on internal im- 
provements had introduced a bill in the House to abolish the office 
of Civil and Military Engineer and to set up in its place a Board 

24H. J., Dec. 4, 12, 14, 1815. 


25H. J. Nov. 27, Dec. 6, 1816; Nov. 26, 1817. 

26 Ibid. It is worthy of note that on this committee were Robert Mills, Joel 
R. Poinsett, and John B. O’Neall. 

27 Statutes, VI. 59; the engineer was to be elected by the legislature, at a 
a = $4,000.00 per year, and was placed under a $50,000.00 bond. Jbid., 
Pp. I7-OV. 

28H. J., Nov. 24, Dec. 10, 1818. A part of this fund was to be spent on roads. 

29 Ibid. The names of the representatives who voted both for and against 
the recommendation can be found in the Journal of this date. 


80 Jbid., Dec. 11, 14, 15, 1818; Statutes, VI. 92. 
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of Public Works “to put into effect the program adopted by the 
legislature.” The bill was carried over to the next session in 1819, 
when it became a law by a vote of eighty-two to twelve.** This Board 
consisted of five members elected by the legislature for a term of one 
year. They were given charge of the general plan of internal im- 
provements. During the next year, the Board proceeded to let out 
the contracts for the works necessary to render navigable the 
streams of the state, and the contractors began work, but by the end 
of the year, 1820, it was apparent that the one million dollars ap- 
propriated would be insufficient to complete all the work for which 
contracts had been made.*? The legislature, however, made no move, 
for the time being, to provide additional funds.** On the contrary, 
when by the first of October, 1820, the Board had spent $353,119.77, 
the law makers, in Resolutions and Acts, forbade them to contract 
for more money than was appropriated in any one year, and 
authorized the Comptroller General to audit their accounts.* 

There was a general lack of business method in the letting of 
contracts and in the management of the works. Contracts were let 
without first making accurate surveys and were to be paid for on 
the basis of time or the amount of work done. Not one of the many 
projects undertaken was let on a contract for a definite sum. 
Exorbitant prices were paid for labor. It was not until the beginning 
of 1821 that the Board finally adopted anything like a definite system 
for carrying on its work. But the Board should not be criticized too 
severely for the waste of public funds. In many important administra- 
tive matters the legislature had tied its hands. Even the legislature 
admitted some of the errors it had made, but “with no view of 
impeaching the wisdom of foresight of its predecessors.” * 

By the first of October, 1822, $1,009,451.52 had been spent on 
inland waterways, and it was estimated that $393,589.00 was neces- 
sary to complete the work under construction.** In the meantime there 
had developed much dissatisfaction throughout the state because 
of the large sums of money which had been spent and the little 
benefit which had been derived. So great had this dissatisfaction 


31H. J., Dec. 4, 1818; Nov. 25, Dec. 10, 1819; Statutes, VI. 128. 

82H. J., Dec. 18, 1822. The Board entered into no contracts of importance 
after 1820. 

88 The $250,000.00 installments as provided by the Act of 1818 were ap- 
gas during the years 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821. See Statutes, VI. 136, 155, 
174. 

84 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1820, p. 60; H. J., Dec. 19, 1820; Statutes, 
VI. 152, 157, 172, 198. 

35 H. J., Dec. 18, 1822. Many of the laborers came from the North as it was 
difficult to employ slaves at the time because of the profit in the production of 
cotton. 4 

36 Jbid. Some of the projects were at this time already completed “in a 
style of elegance surpassed it is believed by no similar works in the United 
States.” 
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become that there was serious thought of abandoning the whole 
program. Therefore, the committee on internal improvements in 
1822, reluctantly recommended that the state make “liberal ap- 
proportions” for the next two years to complete the system. They 
argued 


that if the public works are abandoned in the state in which they are at 
present, they will not only go to ruin, but that the immense sums expended 

on them will be worse than lost, Inasmuch as the Legislature will in 
the future be deterred by one example from embarking in any scheme for 
improving the State, however wise, and however practicable. Such aban- 
donment will moreover leave a lasting stigma on our national character, 

by shewing to our Sister States and to the world that South Carolina had 

the rashness and folly to conceive and undertake plans of improvement, 

which she had neither spirit to pursue or the means to effect.%7 

To appease the discontent of the public, the committee rec- 
ommended abolishing the Board of Public Works which was 
merely the spending agent. The recommendation was enacted into 
law, and the work on the internal improvements went steadily for- 
ward to completion. Finally, however, in 1827 the legislature resolved 
that “the system of Internal Improvement ought to be suspended.” * 


Obstructions to navigation had been removed from some streams ; 
sluices, locks, dams, and canals had been constructed. As soon as 
the canals and their locks and dams were completed, they were 
placed under the administration of boards of commissioners *® who 
were replaced in 1825 by one of the assistants of the Superintendent 
of Public Works.*® Tolls were charged on all of the state owned 
canals. Originally, they were fixed by the Superintendent of Public 
Works, but, in 1828, the tolls were fixed by legislative act at a rate 


designed to bear only the expense of operating the locks and keeping 
them and the canals in repair.* 


Under the system of tolls, the most profitable single unit was the 
Columbia canal.*? It was begun in 1820, along with the other im- 
provements, and completed in 1823. Through it traffic was carried 
around the falls, on the Columbia side, of the mouth of the Broad 
and the head of the Congaree rivers. It was three miles long and had 
four lifting locks which overcame a fall of thirty-four feet. A dam 
across the Broad at its upper end furnished it water, and connected 
it with the lower Saluda canal. Thus all the trade coming from the 

87H. J., Dec. 18, 1822. 

88 [bid., Statutes, VI. 189, 201; Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1827, p. 65. 

89 Tbid., 1823, p. 108. 

40 Statutes, VI. 277. 


41 [bid., 214-217, 370-371. 


42 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1831, pp. 28-9; The Southern Review 
(Charleston, 1832), VIII, 119. 
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upper reaches of the Broad and the Saluda and their tributaries 
centered in the capital of the state.** This trade was of immense im- 
portance to the young city,** and the through traffic represented in 
a fair way the importance of the state system to the general public. 


The first account of trade on the Columbia is for the year begin- 
ning September 1, 1824, and ending October 1, 1825. During that 
year 227 boats loaded with 21,863 bales of cotton passed through on 
their way to Charleston, and 225 boats loaded with freight passed 
through on their way to points above Columbia. The number of 
empty or partly loaded boats passing through this year was fifty- 
seven. The total number of boats passing through during the year was 
539. In 1826, 30,883 bales of cotton and 676 boats passed through.* 
It was estimated in 1827 that during the nine months period ending 
July 1st of that year produce and merchandise valued at $2,000,000 
had entered or passed through the canal. The traffic on the canal 
was increasing annually. In 1829 it reached 48,874 bales of cotton 
and 978 boats.*? The increase in cotton trade continued until it 
reached its height in the year ending October 1, 1883, when 66,597 
bales of cotton and 1,027 boats went through.** The next year 60,- 
637 bales of cotton and 1,151 boats passed through.*® Thereafter 
the trade on the canal began to decrease, probably because of the 
loss of water resulting from the decayed condition of the dam at 
its head.®° The figures cited do not include the produce and merchan- 
dise that entered the canal and stopped at Columbia; neither do they 
include the cotton shipped from the Columbia merchants’ docks 
located at Granby at the lower end of the canal nor the produce 
which arrived there.** During the period Columbia was probably the 
largest cotton shipping point within the interior of the state. The 
traffic from this canal and from Columbia grew in volume as it passed 
down the Congaree and joined that coming from the Wateree. There 
was similar traffic on the Great Peedee, the Edisto, and the Savannah 
river systems as well as the lesser or shorter streams. During the late 

43 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1827, p. 64; Robert Mills, Statistics of 
South Carolina (Charleston, 1826), pp. 158, 698, 705. 

44 The Southern Review, VIII, 119. 

45 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1825, p. 85. 

46 Southern Times (Columbia), Feb. 8, 1830; Trenholm, Transportation, p. 
627: In 1827, 42,638 bales of cotton and 966 boats went throwgh; and 42,887 
bales and 951 boats in 1828. See Southern Times, Feb. 8, 1830; South Carolina 
State Gazette and Columbia Advertiser (Columbia), Apr. 14, 1827. 

47S. C. State Gazette, July 14, 1827; Southern Times, Feb. 8, 1830. 

48 Columbia Canal Lock Book, MS. (Historical Commission, Columbia). 

49 Ibid. In 1830 and again in 1831 the canal paid a surplus from tolls 
cmaceee into the state treasury. See Acts, Reports and Resolutions, 1830, p. 

: , p. 10. 


50 Jbid., 1831, pp. 28-9; The Southern Review, VIII, 119. 
51 5. C. State Gazette, July 14, 1827. 
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twenties and early thirties at least two-thirds of the annual cotton 
crop must have been carried to market by inland navigation. 

Cotton was not the only traffic on this system. Between 1825 and 
1835, from two to nearly five hundred boats loaded with merchan- 
dise annually went through the Columbia canal. Other boats that 
passed through carried brick, flour, corn, salt, fodder and wood. 
Only about one tenth of the boats that passed through were empty. 
Nor was the inland water system used exclusively by a few large 
shippers. During the last quarter of the year 1832 fifty-two individ- 
ual boat owners sent from one to thirty-five boats apiece through 


the canal and during the next quarter year, it was used by sixty- 
two different owners.®” 


The distance by water from Columbia to Charleston was greater 
than it was by land. But in spite of the distance, and after the in- 
ternal improvements in the state were completed, it was much cheaper 
to transport cotton, produce, and merchandise by boats than by wag- 
ons.** Whether the difference saved was sufficient to compensate 


the public for their expenditures on water courses is a matter of 
conjecture. 


These expenditures were large. Between the years 1818 when the 
state began in earnest to develop a system of inland navigation, and 
1830 when the work was finally completed and paid for, South Caro- 
lina had spent on internal improvements $1,935,556.39.5* From this 
expenditure of money there was built a system which reached into 
every district of the state except Greenville, and more than two 
thousand miles of water courses were navigable. The total length of 
all the canals in the upper reaches of the rivers was twenty-five 
miles, with fifty-nine locks. These locks lifted boats over falls the 
sum total of which was “417 feet perpendicular elevation”. The 
system was a public work of great importance. The committee on in- 
ternal improvements said : 

not an individual concerned in... [it], has been guilty of corruption: 
And for the cost, ample consideration may be found, in the public motives 
on which it is bottomed, and in the public prosperity which it advances. No 
splendid schemes for governmental influences and patronage, soiled the 
views of those who originated or sustained the system; and, surely, every 


patriot will rejoice, when he sees the functions of government exerted for 
their legitimate end, the good of the people.®® 


The achievement of the period is summed up in Chancellor De- 


Saussure’s toast: “Success to Internal Improvements, founded on in- 
52 Columbia Canal Lock Book. 
53 Trenholm, Transportation, p. 638. 
54 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1818-1830. 
55 Acts, Reports, and Resolutions, 1827, pp. 64-65. 
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dividual enterprise, skill and capital”; and in Col. Warren’s toast: 
“Internal Improvements without the aid of Congress”.** 


56 Toasts delivered at the celebration of the opening of Broad River Bridge 
on August 11, 1829. Columbia Telescope (Columbia), Aug. 14, 1829. 

{[Mr. J. M. Lesesne, who led discussion of this paper, questioned the evidence 
of any considerable traffic overland to Baltimore or Philadelphia in the early 
nineteenth century and regretted that the writer had ignored tidewater naviga- 
tion and the leaders in the planning and construction of the inland waterways. 
Other comments were chiefly on provision for land transportation, but Pro- 
fessor Wallace pointed out the extent to which the canals, built for transporta- 
tion purposes, are now used for power production.] 
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An INTERPRETATION OF MEXICAN SOCIALISM OF THE 
Last Two DecapeEs 


W. H. Cautcorr 
(Duke University) 


In the first half of the nineteenth century Mexico. learned much 
in the bitter school of experience. Military despots and constitutional 
liberals came and went; theorists and opportunists preached and 
tried to practice their doctrines, while a rapidly-growing foreign 
power acquired by penetration, conquest and purchase half of what 
had once been Mexico. Without going into details, it may be said 
that the year 1857 saw the liberal movement culminate in the Con- 
stitution of that year. This instrument of government was finally 
adopted after a contest that threatened the very national existence and 
cost thousands of lives. The result was to confiscate the enormous 
wealth of the Church, to eliminate its political power and to proclaim 
that the government would be a federal republic with centralizing 
tendencies rigidly excluded. In theory at least, man and his rights 
were now the theme and inspiration of all government. 


After a further threat of foreign conquest, this time when France 
put forward the puppet emperor, Maximilian, there came another 
period of uncertainty until Porfirio Diaz arose to dominate the 
country from 1876 to 1911.1 He quickly surrounded himself with 
a governing clique composed of a shrewd mixture of conservatives 
and liberals; in short, of any who would subscribe to the idea 
of obtaining peace by force in order to provide for the immediate 
development of the economic resources of the nation. This group 
quickly began to interpret the Constitution so that the old centralized 
system was no longer condemned. It was their former position in the 
system which they had disapproved, but now that they had secured 
control of it there was little idea of fundamental social reorganiza- 
tion or reform. 


This clique was soon dubbed the Cientificos (Scientists) in deri- 
sion, but eagerly seized the term and boasted of it as proof of their 
efficiency. To carry out their program every inducement was made 
to home or foreign capital to exploit the agricultural, manufacturing 
and mineral resources of the Republic. The land grants approved 
were stupendous in size and ranged as high as 21,000 square miles, 


1 It is true that Manuel Gonzalez was president in name from 1880 to 1884, 
but the Diaz policies were only confirmed and popularized by the interregnum. 
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or the equivalent of an estate two-thirds the area of South Carolina.’ 
With very little capital available locally enormous sums were rushed 
in from abroad, so that it has been estimated that by 1912 United 
States citizens had acquired 40% of the total national wealth of 
Mexico, Europeans owned 22%, while all Mexicans combined held 
only 38%.° No wonder the expression gained currency that Mexico 
was the “mother of foreigners” and the “stepmother of Mexicans”. 

The Cientificos themselves were the heirs of a movement which 
had been founded upon the unrest of the Mestizos (people of mixed 
Indian and European blood) and the Indians. Now, however, they 
were firmly convinced that the virtues of progress and real develop- 
ment came only from the white man’s blood. Hence, in the great ex- 
position held in Mexico City in 1910 orders were issued for the at- 
tendants to be carefully chosen so that only those with fair skins 
should be in obvious positions. This was to impress the foreign visi- 
tors, even though it confessed the shame felt by the leaders of the 
nation for their own people, of whom probably only ten per cent. 
were of pure Eurepean stock, while three times that number were 
Indian and the remaining sixty per cent. were a mixture of the two 
with the Indian predominating.* 

As yet there was no mass social consciousness. National prosperity 
was thought by the leaders to mean luxury and power for themselves 
based upon the mud-sill of the masses who were held in debt servi- 
tude, or peonage. Debts were transferred from the father to all of 
his children and it was a poor bookkeeper indeed who ever allowed 
a peon to liquidate his account. The victim could not be sold as a 
slave, but like the medieval serf he was attached to the estate and 
changed owners with it. In fact he could not even marry a girl from 
another property without the owner’s consent. In this parlous con- 
dition of essential slavery were kept from sixty per cent. to two- 
thirds of the whole population of the country as late as 1911.5 

In such a set-up there was no place for a middle class, even though 
prolonged peace and steady economic development inevitably pro- 
vided the opportunity for one to arise. For a time initiative could be 

2E. D. Trowbridge, Mexico To-day and Tomorrow (New York, 1919), 
pp. 119-120. For a general survey of land ownership see G. M. McBride, Land 
Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923). For the use of students in the United 
States, references have been given to reliable works in English when possible, 
since Spanish publications are difficult to secure. Those who wish to delve 
further can readily do so from the references given. 


8 Manuel Calero, El problema actual . . . ensayo politico (México, 1903), 


p. 39; J. Fred Rippy, The United States and Mexico (New York, 1931), p. 
312 ff. 


4Census of 1921. 
5C. W. Hackett, The Mexican Revolution and the United States, 1910- 
1926, World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, vol. ix, No. 5 (Boston, 1926), 341; 


Frank Tannenbaum, Mexican Agrarian Revolution (New York, 1929), pp. 
27-28. 
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rewarded through positions in the growing government and economic 
machine, but the number of such positions was limited and soon 
there developed a group of men who had proved their ability in 
special fields but who found political rights and progress impossible. 
These were the leaders of the new day. 


The spokesman who actually ushered in the Revolution (all move- 
ments before 1911 being considered barrack-revolts or rebellions 
only) was Francisco I. Madero. He was a grandson of a wealthy 
friend of President Diaz, but had become imbued with new political 
theories during visits in the United States and Europe. He inveighed 
against the corruption of the old regime and demanded reforms.® 
Hailed as “The Apostle”, he was nominated for the Presidency in 
opposition to the eighty-two-year-old Diaz. He was quickly arrested 
on trumped-up charges, then allowed to escape when it was supposed 
he had learned his lesson. Fleeing to San Antonio, Texas, he hastily 
completed plans for the Revolution. His pronunciamientos carried 
numerous theoretical ideas half worked out and two famous catch 
phrases to attract attention : “Mexico for the Mexicans” and “Lands 
for the Landless”. How to transfer three-fifths of the nation’s wealth, 
legally in the hands of foreigners, to Mexicans without cash or 
credit with which to buy was only one of the details not then thought 
through. Similarly there was the question of how to make landlords 
out of peons of four centuries’ standing: an absurdity as ridiculous as 


the ‘Forty Acres and a Mule” slogan of Reconstruction days in the 
northern republic. 


By this time the Diaz machine had crystallized.?’ The small but 
efficient army was thoroughly corrupt, and the whole system an egg- 
shell, strong so long as uncracked, but once an entrance was made 
all resistance was gone. So Madero the theorist, with his “innumer- 
able flatterers and innumerable friends”, a spiritualist and a vege- 
tarian, made his way to the President’s chair. This launched the 
Revolutionary Decade which was to find Mexico torn between ideal- 
ists, practical liberals, ultra-conservatives and plain opportunists. At 
one time there arose the powerful Indian, Victoriano Huerta, who 
waded to power by sheer ability and conservative support even 
though his path was marked by crude personal immorality, assassi- 


6 Francisco Madero, La sucesién presidencial en 1910. El Partido Nacional 
Democratico (San Pedro, Coahuila, 1908). 


7In the early days Diaz was surrounded by young and active men who 
knew actual conditions. By 1910 they had grown old together and interpreted 
the new in terms of the old that kad once been so successful. Of twenty state 
governors, seventeen were over sixty, and two over eighty years of age. F. 
Bulnes, The Whole Truth about Mexico ... (New York, 1916), pp. 116-7; 
ibid., El verdadero Diaz y la revolucién (México, 1920), pp. 358-359. 

In this same connection the Cientificos were popularly called the Cien 
Tisicos (the hundred phthisical or dried-up old men). 
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nations and treachery. Thanks in part to the active opposition of the 
United States under Woodrow Wilson, the Dictator was overthrown 
and another group assisted into control. In short, at the beginning of 
this decade Mexico resembled a huge cauldron with the top hermeti- 
cally sealed by the crystallized and beautiful veneer of the Diaz 
despotism. With the outbreak of the Revolution the fires underneath 
had generated enough pressure to shatter the crust and blow it to 
atoms. Then followed nine years when the country was a seething 
mass. Any man with initiative and ability could rise—provided he 
was not shot in the meantime. The man who kicked hardest and made 
the most noise was sure to be hailed as a leader by some, regardless of 
his methods and principles.*® 


Yet out of it all the spirit of the country and of the times was, to a 
remarkable degree, caught and perpetuated for the future in the Con- 
stitution of 1917. So far as Mexican society was concerned, it based 
its program on vastly different grounds to that of the document of 
1857. That had idealized the individual and man, and under it indi- 
vidualism ran rampant, subjugating society. The new instrument 
maintained the thesis that society was superior to the individual. It 
no longer presented a mere quarrel with a man’s position in the old 
system ; it was the system itself that was condemned. Even Indians 
were prominent in the Constitutional Convention which proceeded to 
give the benefit of all doubts to labor as opposed to capital, to the 
man who worked with his hands as opposed to the mere owner or 
manager of property. The innovations were so radical that President 
Venustiano Carranza, who was in power from 1916 to 1920, was 
afraid of the document and became more and more conservative un- 
til ousted from power. But during the decade the Revolution had 
made its creed and now the people firmly believed in it. 


There can be little doubt of the popularity of the program in gen- 
eral for in spite of the bitterness resulting from a struggle over that 
most emotional of all issues, the power and actual existence of the 


8 Available references for the narrative portions of the story from 1910 
to 1930 are legion, though the following in English will serve as a guide for 
those interested: Carleton Beals, Mexico, an Interpretation (New York, 
1923) ; W. H. Callcott, Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929 (Stanford University, 
1931) ; Ernest Gruening, Mexico and its Heritage (New York, 1928); C. W. 
Hackett, op. cit.; G. M. McBride, op cit.; Moisés Saenz and Guy Stevens, 
The Mexican Situation Discussed, Foreign Policy Association, Pamphlet No. 
58 (New York, 1929). Frank Tannenbaum, op. cit. Of these, the volumes by 
Callcott, Hackett, McBride and Tannenbaum give numerous references to 
Mexican materials. 

In Spanish the following regular publications of the Mexican Government 
are absolutely essential : "The annual messages of the presidents to Congress 


(found in the Boletin Oficial), and the annual reports of the departments 
of Gobernacién and Education (both published regularly in pamphlet form 
by the departments concerned.) See also, F. Gonzalez Roa, Las cuestiones 
fundamentales de actualidad en México, (México, 1927). 
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clergy in the country, the people still supported the administration. 
In the past fifteen years it has been obvious that the elections, though 
“directed”, have on the whole expressed popular opinion. Such dis- 
orders as have occurred were suppressed and the program has gone 
forward with an orderly succession of Presidents (one president- 
elect was assassinated before taking office, but the administration 
went on; and one president resigned but there was no disorder and 
again the program continued). 


The decade of the 1920’s saw a definite effort made to solve the 
two popular questions raised by the slogans: ‘‘Mexico for the Mexi- 
cans”, and “Lands for the Landless”. To begin with, all foreign com- 
panies doing business in Mexico were required to become Mexican 
so far as their holdings were concerned. Though this was protested 
vigorously the Mexican contention was definitely based on the prac- 
tice of the leading nations of the world and was acquiesced in for 
the most part. Another step was to provide that no foreigner could 
own land in zones fifty kilometers wide along the coast and one hun- 
dred kilometers wide along the borders. All who owned such, or who 
might acquire them by inheritance or otherwise, were required to sell 
them in five years.® Protests from the United States secured some 
special extensions of the time limit but also the pertinent reminder 


that eight states of the northern union regularly enforced such re- 
strictions on aliens.*° 


A final phase of the nationalistic movement was seen in the Church 
controversy. Legislation was constantly aimed at foreign clergymen 
though it must be admitted that it was more rigidly enforced against 
Spanish and Italian Roman Catholic priests than against Protestant 
ministers. The leaders of the Revolution were convinced that the 
Church had supported Huerta and Conservatism; hence the clergy 
were to be severely regulated for the future. Between 1926 and 1929, 
after a long series of incidents, the clash occurred. Enforcement of 
the laws was met by resistance, and this by even more drastic efforts 
to compel obedience. The Pope placed the country under an interdict, 
thus closing all regular religious services; efforts were made by or- 
ganizations of the Church to tie up all industry through a gigantic 
boycott, and armed bands took the field. 


Then ensued a surprising spectacle. The especially devout repaired 
to their favored shrines to pray or to hear a lay reader substitute his 
readings for the exhortations of the ordained ministers, but the vast 
majority of the population contented themselves with an odd phil- 

® Article 27 of Constitution of 1917. 


10 These states are listed as: Illinois, Arizona, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 


Oklahoma, Missouri and Washington. Hackett, op. cit., pp. 387-388; also pp. 
380-381. 
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osophical detachment as they curiously watched developments. One 
bus driver not inappropriately expressed this when questioned about 
the whole affair. He said the clergy were fine men but a bit fanatical 
and occasionally mistaken. For instance, the catastrophes threatened 
by them on behalf of a God angered at the closing of regular Church 
services had not come to pass. True, he would be glad for the holy 
fathers to return for he would rather like to be able to go to the con- 
fessional occasionally and know that his account had been properly 
balanced with the Almighty, but in the meantime there were certain 
compensations. For instance, the sacrament of marriage was now 
withheld so there was no reason for a man to restrict his affections 
to any woman since he was not religiously bound to any one of them. 

A charwoman of some fifty years of age was also questioned. 
She regretted the developments but was so little worried that the 
foreigner asked if she was a Protestant. “Oh, no”, was the almost 
indignant response, “I am a Catholic, but not a Fanatic.” ** Such a 
development in a nation ninety-five per cent nominally Roman Cath- 
olic could not but have profound effects in the direction of quiet ag- 
nosticism and even of blatant atheism. | 

The land question was the other major issue of the decade. Peon- 
age was legally abolished by the Constitution and the new leaders an- 
nounced that they were going to make peons into peasants and then 
into an independent small-farmer class. In order to secure lands for 
the program a few properties not used by their owners were taken, 
under Government supervision, and turned over to those interested 
for from one to three years. Contracts let by the Cientificos were 
reviewed and many of them cancelled because of fraud or on the 
grounds of technical irregularities, but little desirable land could be 
secured in either of these ways. The best lands had to be acquired 
under the right of eminent domain. It was announced that the gov- 
ernment would pay for them at the owner’s valuation as expressed 
in his tax returns for the next year, and then pay him 10% extra.’ 
This apparently generous provision carried a terrific “punch”. The 
landlords found themselves in a cleft stick and either had to pay 
enormously increased taxes or else face the possibility of confiscation 
on their own tax return valuations. With payments slow and the 
money received none too good, the owners’ protests were naturally 
long and loud, but they served to do little more than amuse the new 
leaders. 

The terms on which the ex-peons acquired property varied from 
time to time as the administration felt its way through its problem 
and as the states sought to meet the local needs. In general the plan 


11 Personal interview with the author, 1928. 
12 Carleton Beals, op. cit, pp. 99-100. 
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was to grant the land in small holdings for temporary ownership. 
After periods varying from two to ten years of actual occupation 
and use, permanent ownership was granted with payment to be made 
over long periods. The number of beneficiaries by the end of 1927 
was astounding, being variously estimated at from one-fourth to 
one-third of the people of the nation. Think what it would mean to 
launch a land program to provide farms for from 30,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 people in the United States! 

Educational reforms were no less far reaching so that it was safe 
to say by the end of the decade that more children were in school 
than at the end of the 35 years of peace under Diaz. The new educa- 
tion was for the rural child and the masses with a heavy emphasis 
on manual training, agricultural training and domestic science. The 
whole system emphasized the dignity of labor and the sturdy Indian 
heritage of work and culture. Nation-wide athletic associations and 
numerous workmen’s conventions tried to popularize the idea of co- 
operation, and a general preference for the odor of sweat to the odor 
of perfume as an everyday proposition was an ideal striven for. 


Needless to say there was fraud and ineffective administration. 
Likewise there was the inevitable inefficiency of many of the new 
owners who did not know how to manage their properties and who 
faced serious complications due to disrupted financing and market- 
ing arrangements. To make their difficulties more severe the promised 


credit facilities did not operate smoothly so as to reach those in most 
acute need. 


As a result it was not surprising that numerous provisional land 
grants were never made permanent, and that Plutarco Elias Calles, 
who had carried the plan through, turned conservative and said that 
the country now needed no further changes until it could adjust itself 
to those already made. Force was lent to his argument by the world- 
wide depression after 1929. 


Many thought the conservative reaction about 1930 to 1933 marked 
the end of the experiment, but such was not to be the case. The iron 
man and power behind the throne, Calles, still did lip-service to the 
cause in announcing his Six-Year Plan in 1934 but this was gener- 
ally felt to be the end. He selected as his presidential cat’s-paw a 
young fellow, Lazaro Cardenas, whom many thought to be a social 
playboy and a political nonentity. His campaign speeches used the 
old appeals but were quietly discounted. 


After taking office, however, the new President continued in the 
same tone and talked about an eight hour day and an eight pesos daily 
wage. The smiles became a bit puzzled but still the conservatives 
confidently waited for Calles to “crack the whip”. When an impasse 
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was reached in 1935, Cardenas boldly ousted Calles sympathizers 
from government positions and seized control with the old program 
of “lands for the landless” and with renewed emphasis on the rights 
of labor that had been popularized for so long. Calles was pictured 
as a renegade to his own principles and laid on the shelf. When he 
returned to the country a few months ago, he was placed under vir- 
tural arrest and some of his chief adherents held incommunicado. Then 
on April 10, 1936, he and three of his advisers were sent into exile. 

Cardenas has meanwhile been stressing his land policy. Early in 
January, 1936, the President boasted that 793,442 heads of families 
(out of 3,320,000 in the Republic if one considers five members to 
the family) had received lands under the program, while new cases 
were being considered at such a rate that 141,001 peasants received 
lands in 1935.1* In the same twelve months, credits had been extended 
to farmers to the amount of 20,000,000 pesos, while plans called for 
a like sum to be made available annually. By June, 1935, it was esti- 
mated that the National Bank of Agricultural Credits had money 
loaned to 193,608 individuals.1* Meanwhile pleas were made for 
further organization and cooperation among rural workers, for a 
program of rural sanitation ** as well as for improvement of crops 
and products and the opening of new irrigation enterprises. For the 
city worker slum clearance and low cost federal housing projects 
were actively prosecuted. 


When labor troubles developed governmental support of the work- 
ers was so powerful that labor unions could boast that in 1934 and 
1935 they had won 578 strikes and lost only 44.*° Apartment houses 
were confiscated by tenants and business interests found conditions 
thoroughly demoralizing until nine chambers of commerce of the Re- 
public petitioned for relief.‘7 In answer the administration was in- 
sistent that its program was socialistic but not communistic and 
formally proclaimed that Communists would not be allowed to enter 
the country. It proudly pointed to the twenty-two per cent increase 
in petroleum production from 1932 to 1935 and to similar figures 
for all types of exports.*® 


Community progress was also being fostered by heavy state and 
federal appropriations for highways (such as the Laredo-Mexico 
City road) and railways (such as the South Eastern to connect Cam- 


13 Noticiero Semanal, (México, 1936) Afio II. Num. 52. 

14 [bid., Afio I. Nam. 49. See also Lazaro Cardenas, Jnforme rendio ... 
al H. Congreso de la Unién (México, 1935). p. 41 ff.; p. 12. 

15 Noticiero Semanal, Afio I. Nims. 38; 45. 

16 Ta Prensa (New York, 1936), Feb. 24, 1936. 

17 Ibid.; New York Times (New York, 1936), Feb. 16, 1936; Mar. 15, 1936; 
April 12, 1936. 

18 Noticiero Semanal, Afio I. Nuams. 45; 47; Afio II. Nums. 55; 57. 
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peche with the rest of the nation).*® But more important still was the 
school program with its rapidly mounting appropriations and its 
boast of 2,139 new schools opened in the year 1934-5; while the per- 
centage of the federal budget devoted to education in 1910 had been 
7.69%, in 1935 it was 16.153%.”° The whole educational program 
was now held to be based on two principles: first, the rationalistic, 
for the destruction of prejudices ; and second, the economic, to pro- 
vide the peasants and rural folk with all the advantages of any other 
class. The last provision no longer meets with opposition but the ef- 
forts at destruction of prejudices have taken the form in many in- 
stances of such vigorous attacks on religion and such obvious propa- 
gandizing of the children that there have been rather serious reper- 
cussions. In general, a reaction seems to be setting in, and a rea- 
sonable amount of real freedom is now taking the place of what 
threatened to become a rationalistic bigotry that refused the right of 
any man to think unless he agreed with the propagandist. 

Are the present leaders shrewd opportunists or consistent liberals? 
Only time can provide the answer. One thing seems to be certain. A 
nation has been awakened and the people are thinking. There is no 
turning back. The masses are forcing their leaders in one direction: 
forward. When a leader, however popular and powerful, ceases to 
advance, he is discarded. The people are thinking, not always wisely 
and straight, but thinking. They are demanding action, or are ac- 
ting for themselves, again not always wisely and well, but motion 
of some kind is essential. In short, a new nation with an Indian back- 
ground and'a different mode of thinking from our own is making 
its bow to the world. Whether we like it or not, it is there, and next 
door to the United States at that. 

19 Ibid., Afio II. Nam. 50. 


20 Jbid., Antio II, Num. 52; Cardenas, op. cit., p. 35 ff.; Emilio Portes Gil 
and José Angel Ceniceros, Discursos (México, 1935), p. 17. 
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CONSTITUTION 


I 


The name of this organization shall be The South Carolina His- 
torical Association. I 


The objects of the Association shall be to promote historical studies 
in the State of South Carolina; to bring about a closer relationship 
among persons living in this State who are interested in history ; and 
to encourage the preservation of historical records. 


Il 
Any person approved by the executive committee may become a 
member by paying $2.00 and after the first year may continue a 
member by paying an annual fee of $2.00. 


IV 
The officers shall be a president, a vice-president, and a secretary 
and treasurer who shall be elected by ballot at each regular annual 
meeting. A list of nominations shall be presented by the executive 
committee, but nominations from the floor may be made. The officers 
shall have the duties and perform the functions customarily attached 
to their respective offices with such others as may from time to time 

be prescribed. V 


There shall be an executive committee made up of the officers and 
of two other members elected by ballot for a term of three years; at 
the first election, however, one shall be elected for two years. Va- 
cancies shall be filled by election in the same manner at the annual 
meeting following their occurrence. Until such time they shall be 
filled by appointment by the president. The duties of the executive 
committee shall be to fix the date and place of the annual meeting, 
to attend to the publication of the proceedings of the Association, to 
prepare a program for the annual meetings, to prepare a list of nomi- 
nations for the officers of the Association as provided in Article IV, 
and such other duties as may be from time to time assigned to them 
by the Association. There shall be such other committees as the presi- 


dent may appoint, or be instructed to appoint, by resolution of the 
Association. VI 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association at the time 
and place appointed by the executive committee. 


Vil 

The Association shall publish annually its proceedings to be known 
as The Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical Association. It 
shall contain the constitution, by-laws, and minutes of the annual 
meeting together with such papers as may be selected by the execu- 
tive committee. It is understood that all papers read at the annual 
meeting become the property of the Association except as otherwise 
may be provided by the executive committee. 


Vill 


This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at the annual business meeting. 
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